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INTRODUCTION. 



Fellow Citizens, 

The remarks in the following pages were origi" 
nally published in one of the Boston papers. They 
are believed to present rational^ sounds and practical 
views^ and are with some confidence recommended to 
the careful perusal of all classes fueling an interest 
in our general prosperity. 

It is quite time to restrain the spirit of monopoly^ 
which we inherited from the mother country^ and 
which has continued to flourish to a certain extent 
ever since the revolution^ and which is endeavored to 
to be perpetuated under the specious claim of invio- 
lating of chartered rights. On this principle a mo* 
nopoly in banking business was enjoyed for a long 
time, in this statCj by a few individuals. They con- 
trolled the m^mied market for years^ and metde their 
fortunes by it. That monopoly was broken down by 
the republicans^ when in power j m 181 1. Their plan 
has served as a model for all banks since incor- 
porated. We are now reaping the fruits of their 
wisdom in the abundance of available capital^ and in 
the general prosperity of the state* We have a mo- 
nopoly in the practice of physic^ modelled after the 
English fashion ; our existing colleges are trying to 
secure a monopoly in literature^ and our bridge corpo- 
rations a monopoly of travelling. But these must all 
crumble before the light* and intelUgeitce oj VV.^^^^ \\x 
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a country like ours^ the interests of the many^ and the 
prosperity of the state^ must not be sacrificed to the 
aggrandizement of the few. To gain the road to 
improvement you must open the door to competition^ 
and shut it against monopoly^ the latter destroys^ 
whilst the former nourishes improvement The one 
benefits thefew^ at the expense of the many^ the other 
benefits all at the expense of none. 

In the banking lawsy enacted in 1811, the predom- 
inant party challenged, and have received the sanction 
of their political opponents. If they break down the 
bridge monoplies this year, they will equally merit 
public approbation. 
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THE persons who have magnanimously stepped 
forward to solicit a grant from the legislature to 
erect this new avenue to the city, have had, and 
still have, many obstacles to encounter and sur- 
mount But the interest of the city, and a large, 
populous, and respectable section of the country is 
deeply involved in the success of this work, and 
cannot fail to arouse them to ^ igorous and combined 
efforts to advance its success. Opposition of the 
most determined kind is expected from the South 
end. Every artificial avenue to the city has met 
opposition irom that quarter, and we may expect 
every proposition for new ones, will meet similar 
treatment Were the interest of individuals, living 
in that part of the city, likely to be injured by the 
new bridge as much as is represented, they would 
be perfectly justified in opposing it Perhaps their 
belief that it will injure them, is an adequate apdo- 
gy for their conduct Their fears, however, on this 
point appear to me to be groundless. The other 
avenues which they beheld with alarm, so far from 
depreciating their property, have enhanced its value. 
Every additional avenue to the city, by offering new 
facilities to trade, and the interchange of labour and 
commodities, tends to augment the po^ul^<^\^. V^ 
is this increase of popuIatiLoa \Sa»X; \»:k «sfli5^R^*s5^^ 
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people of the South end to reclaim their flats and 
marshes from the inroads of the ocean, and make 
them eligible and valuable building sites. With 
the facts, that the history of the last thirty years 
presents, corroborative of this statement l>efore 
them, it is surprising that the inhabitants of that 
quarter, persist m a course of opposition, so contra- 
ry to true policy and their real interests. What 
was the value of their flats and docks, that now lay 
between Front and Washington streets, before the 
former street was built, and what is their additional 
value no\r. ? Without a knowledge of all the details 
of the cost of the street, or of the former and pres- 
ent value of the property, but with a general know- 
ledge of the subject, there can be no hazard of over- 
rating, in estimating the increased value of that 
property, after deducting the expence of building 
that street, at $300,000. That is now an extremity, 
a sort of suburb to the city. Open the proposed 
avenue, and in a very few years the growth of South 
Boston would be so great, that Front street, and that 
part of the South end, near it would be in Uie centre 
of our population ; and the flats, that now are of lit^ 
tie value, to the east of that street, would become 
very valuable. Front street in a short time, as oriff^ 
inally contemplated, would be extended above SouUi 
Boston Bridge to Roxbury, converting the present 
useless flats bordering that part of the neck into 
elegant and valuable house lots. The value of the 
present bridge instead of being lessened, I have no 
doubt would be enhanced, llie new bridge would 
unquestionably take much travel, but the increased 
population, that South Boston would speedily and 
surely acquire, would have sufficient intercourse 
with the upper pBrt of the South end, to maintain, 
by their toll, the present price of the Bridge stock. 
In this view of the subject, and time, I thmk, will 
demonstrate Uiis view to be correct, it is really for 
the interest of those persons, who now oppose the 
grant for UuM bridge, to have it aueceed. 



Much pains has been taken to impress the public "> 
with a belief that a grant for a new bridge would 
be an infringement on the chartered rights of the 
old corporation. That the holders of stock in the 
present bridge would be unjustly injured by the 
grant for a new one. Another objection has been 
very gravely offered by grave men : That the state 
has no constitutional right or power to grant bridges 
over navigable waters, they being an obstruction to 
the free navigation guaranteed by the constitution 
to every citizen. In regard to the first objection, if 
we admit its validity, we shut out improvement at 
once. On this principle the moment a charter is 
granted for a bndge or a turnpike, the corporation 
would be secured in a monopoly of all the travel in 
the region of its location. If you have not a right 
to grant a new bridge within a quarter of a mile of 
an old one, on account of the vested right of the 
latter, you have not within a mile, nor two, nor five 
miles. The principle is a monstrous one, and bears 
absurdity on its lace. A charter is granted, for 
erecting a bridge or building a turnpike, to advance 
the puUie interest, - and serve the public ^ conveni- 
ences, not to secu<^ a monopdy to individuals at 
the expense and inconvenience of the public. Every 
individual or corporation, in taking a charter for 
these purposes, ought to understand, that, if other 
persons can find a shorter or more eligible route, 
that will accommodate the public more in the same 
Way, they have an equal, If not a greater claim, for 
their grants. And they ought to be aware that, in 
an enterprising community, facilities of communica- 
tion are so important, the shortest and most conve- 
nient route wul ultimately be adopted^ and will com- 
mand the travel. It is always with this implied un- 
derstanding, and with those impUed conditions that . 
charters for these purposes are granted It is then ' 
monstrous that the owners of the present bridge 
should ask that 20,000 people should be cQm^<e;\!L^^\j^ 
travel 20,000 times, a mile furt^et i3si^v^Sc!ife\ssx%\s\^^^ 
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of those persons requires, for the purpose of ex- 
acting a toll from them to support an injudiciously 
located bridge. Had these proprietors placed their 
bridge, originally where it ought to have been placed, 
their property never could have been jeopardized 
by rivalry Ought they, or the public to suffer for 
their bad judgment ? 

The constitutional objection so gravely offered, if 
it amounts to any thing, will have power and force 
enough to sweep away every bridge, mill-dam and 
all from the city. If the state has no right to au- 
thorize a bridge over the channel, where it is con- 
templated to ^erect it, they certainly had no right to 
grant any former one. Establish this principle and 
the people of Roxbury will soon cause the present 
bridge to South Boston to be demolished, and those 
of Medford will sweep away Maiden and Chelsea 
bridges. 

I have said the interest of the whole city was in- 
volved in, and would be promoted by the erection of 
this bridge. Our citizens are interested in various 
ways in its success. The proposed bridge is to be 

' a free one ; once establish it, and the citizens of 
South Boston would be relieved from the burden of 
toll that they now have to pay, in pursuing their ev« 
ery day vocations. People of this part or the city, 
cannot exercise the elective franchise at the polls, 
(unless they go on foot) without first paying tribute 
to the bridge Uorporation. And that class of persons^ 
in the old city, wno can least afford the burden, can- 
not pay the last mark of respect to the remains of 
their departed kindred, without suffering a similar 
exaction. The government of the cit^, in visiting 
their house of industry, are made tnbutary to the 
same monopoly. What a piece of fraud and oppres- 
sion practised on the ppor and middling classes, be- 
cause they are thought unable to resist it ! South 
Boston must be made tributary to the South End, 
because she is the weakest ; place the Ward meet- 

ingrs at South BoBton^ and see how long the people 



on tlie ti6ck would submit to the imposition of to&i 
in going to give their votes ; compel the rich to 
bury their kindred there, and see if they will sub* 
tnit to these Charon like exactions.*— This tribute 
money is not only wasting to the purse, but wound- 
ing to the pride of those who are compelled to sub- 
mit to the imposition. The extra distance that we 
have to travel, to pay this price of our degradation^ 
is a new and serious lax on our time^ which with in- 
dustrious men, is money. These, though in them-^ 
selves minor points, are in their consequences of 
immense consideration ; they retard the growth of 
South Boston, and consequently of the city. — Before 
the erection of the present bridge, within about 
twenty years, the land that forms that peninsula, 
was worth probably less than $100 an acre. There 
are about 600 acres in the whole, 400 acres of which 
are eligible for, and can be used as building lots— ^ 
estimating the acre at 40,000 square feet, which is I 
believe somewhat less than the reality, the 400 acres 
will givje you sixteen millions of square feet of land. 
The average v^ue qf the land at present is probably 
about three cents per square foot, or $1200 per 
acre, making the value of these 400 acres, at this 
time, $480,000. 

Erect the short and free avenue that is asked for, 
and in less than thirty years the whole 400 acres 
will be covered with habitations and buildings-r 
the value of the land would be greatly increased. 
It would not be extravagant to estimate its value, in 
such an event at one dollar per square foot, or 
816,000,000 for the 400 acres, creating by this pro^ 
ject $15,500,000 of wealth to the city and the State. 
To those who can recollect when Liberty square was 
a creek or dock, of no more value than the flats near 
Front street, and who have within a short time seen 
that same spot of ground sell for $9 50 per square 
foot; to those who have seen the Town aock^Ccvt^M- 
er a waste of mud aud waX-et^^ «jp^^\fcw^ ^>^^\2a^. 
value^ and really so, until bvou^x. xoXo >»fc\s:i "vs^sS^ 



ligent enterprise; to those who have seen thi« 
■ame spot of flats sell for 10 to S'20 per square foot 
within the present season, the estimate of Si per 
iquare foot, for the South Boston land, when it shall 
have become overspread with bnildiiiijs, will not be 
thought high. State street, or the Market, or Liber- 
ty square, is intrinsically of no more value, nor in 
fact of so mueh as the same quantity of land at South 
Boston. At the latter place there are better situa- 
tions for dnellings, and their well water, which is 
of great importance in a family, is as soft as aque- 
duct water. South Boston is equally open to mari- 
time navigation as the old part of the city. All that 
now retards its growth is the tax, in money and 
time, imposed on the people of that part of the city, 
by compelling them to go over the present bridge. 

While in the middle and western States, every 
stimulus is offered to enterprize, every facility to 
improvement, minor interests giving place to the 
greater interests, and the general welfare, in New 
England, we have to encounter the remnants of the 
English systems of monopoly, and the remains of 
English aristocratic notions of making the many 
subservient to the few. The learned senator who 
opposed with such vehement zeal, last winter, the 
grant for this bridge, drew much of his argument 
from the fact that, such a bridge was, or was not, 
granted over the Thames at London! As if tha 
grant, or the refusal to grant a bridge there, could 
have any bearing on the question of a bridge to 
South Boston. 

Enterprizes and improvements of this kind extend 
their beneficial influences far beyond their own lo- 
cality. The augmentation of a flourishing popular 
tion in our seaports adds to the value of every farm 
in the State, by creating an additional, a more ex- 
tensive and better market for the produce of the 
8<hI. The establishment of manufactories has a sim- 
ilar Aalutarv influence on agriculture. Our formers 
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ments. But what improvements liave been more 
strenuously opposed in every shape of argument and 
ridicule than manufactories ? 

We formerly had a monopoly of banking in the 
hands of a few indiv iduals. Interest on money then 
averaged in this city nearly or quite 12 per cent. 
Ruin portended the p\iblic, if you believed these mo- 
nopolists, by the granting of any new charters. One 
grant after another, by great efforts, was however 
obtained, until the monopoly has been entirely 
broken down by fair competition ; what is the con- 
sequence ? A reduction of interest to the legal, or 
less than the legal rate, and an invigorated state of 
public and private prosperity. The people border- 
ing the Hudson, between New York and Albany, 
opposed the making the great canal in that State, on 
the same ground that the people of the south end 
oppose the grant for this bridge, that their property 
would be depreciated In value, by bringing by this 
facility, the produce of the western and upper parts 
of that State in competition with theirs. Their re-. 
monstrpinces did not avail ; the work went on, ena- 
bling New York to march with unparalleled stride? 
in her course of prosperity. New York has obtain- 
ed her wonderful growth by a judicious applica- 
tion, on enlarged and liberal principles, of her natu- 
ral advantages. 

Nature has not been so bountiful to us as to her. 
There is then the more reason why we should 
avail ourselves of all that nature has bestowed on 
tis. The march of improvement should not be 
checked by the sordid policy of men with narrow 
views and selfish interests. It is conceded on all 
hands that a bridge must ultimately be erected, 
where it is now proposed to build it Why not 
grant it now ? Why retard by unnecessary delay, 
the increase of population and the accumulation of' 
wealth to our city. There will be no future time at 
which the grant can be made with so littU w^ux*^ \f^ 
individuals — and none «A» vi\i\Obl \\. V^ '^^^ nk>&^ 
greater public utility. 
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Tlie inquiry is frequently made, how are the funds 
to be raised to build a free bridge, if you get a grant ? 
This is a very natural and important inquiry. The 
bridge will cost at the least calculation 830,000; 
and it will require a permanent income to keep it 
perpetually in repair. It is not to be expected that 
individuals will raise this sum and make a donation 
of it to the public, without an equivalent in the 
grant. It has generally been supposed that individ- 
uals, owning property on the South Boston side, 
which property would be appreciated by the new 
bridge, would be able and willing to raise a fund 
sufficient to erect and keep in repair the proposed 
s^venue. This, however, 1 apprehend is a mistake. 
The largest proprietors there, those, whose estates 
will be most benefitted by the contemplated meas- 
ure, and whose wealth and influence might be of 
service in the undertaking, are the last to whom we 
are to look for adequate mnds, to further this object 
of public utility. The means must be raised from 
the grant, or the project would be likely to fail. 
This can be done, and done without injury to the 
rights or property of individuals. All that the peti« 
tioners asi(, is for liberty to take a parcel of flats of 
about five Acres, for which they are willing to pay 
a fair and their full value. And not to be hampered 
in the grant, with any tonnage or toll to vessels pass- 
ing the draws. With this grant, thus conditioned, they 
are willing to erect the bridge, keep it perpetually in 
repi^ir ana always to have attendants to raise the draw 
tor the passage of vessels. These flats are now of lit- 
tle value, being covered by every tide with the waters 
of the ocean, and they never will be of more, until 
reclaimed and brought into use by the proposed en- 
Ijerprise. On the western side of this strip of flats, 
will be the travelling avenue of the bridge, of con- 
yenient width, say forty or fifty feet, with a draw at 
ihe channel for the passage of vessels, — Above the 
l()ridge, on the South Bo^ton side of, and adjoining 
{S^ 4^e c^Mw^, i» to. he a wharf, to which vessels^ 
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about to pass up or down, can make fast Below 
t!ie bridge on each side the channel, and parallel to 
it, are to" be wharves projecting an hundred or more 
feet, connected together at the lower end, having a 
draw for the passage of vessels into or from the bar 
sin that will be thus formed. These wharves or 
projections always to have an open travelable street 
on them, so that when the draw of the bridge is 
raised for the passage of vessels, persons may pa89 
over these wharves, without any interruption. The 
basin, formed by the bridge and wharves, will be 
large enough to hold six vessels. When they want 
to pass the bridge, the draw connecting the wharves 
will be raised to admit them into the basin. The 
travel over the bridge, being in the mean time unin- 
terrupted ; when they have passed into the basin, 
the draw of the wharves will be lowered, previously 
to hoisting the draw of the bridge. This would bie 
a great improvement on the f/lan of the other bridg- 
es of the city. The extra width on the lower side 
of this bridge, and on the outer sides of the wharves, 
that would not be needed for travelling, it is con- 
templated to appi^priate for store houses and for 
the landing of merchandize of various kinds ; and 
from this source must be derived the income to 
build and support the establishment I have no 
doubt that the revenue derived from the rent of 
these stores and the wharves, would be sufficient 
to reimburse the principal and interest of the in- 
vestment and keep in repair the avenue. The 
interest of the city is so intimately connected 
with the success of this project, that it is thought 
by many well informed men, that our municipal 
government ought to procure a grant for, and erect 
the bridge, on account of the city. To those whose 
views of improvement never extend beyond the 
present moment, and who have no wish to promote 
any interest except their own, this may appear a 
chimerical project^ but there is a different class., o( 
th^ community, and one I tXM^V. u^V. ^N£sks^>& vc&>^ 
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#nce, who can see, in this measure, a fruitful source 
of wealth and prosperity to the community. This 
would be but a prelude to the opening of a new 
street from Sea street, across the head of the wharves 
below Purchase street, till you come to Russia, 
Liverpool, Foster's and Row's wharves, uniting with 
Broaa and India streets at India wharf India street 
must soon be carried over the head of Long wharf, 
to unite with the new street now building to the 
east of the Market In this way, would be opened, 
a short and pretty direct route from So\vth Boston 
to the North end, carrying you near to the centre 
of the business part of the city. Those not ac- 
quainted with this part of the city, would profit by 
viewing the proposed route. A vast many of the 
the middling classes of society, whose limited means 
with the extravagant prices of real estate in the 
old city, compel them to be cooped up in miserable 
or inconvenient dwellings, would, were this free 
avenue opened, be able to acquire wealth and com- 
fort by erecting commodious dwellings on the land 
that can be bought at cheap rates at South Boston. 
Ninety out of every hundred of the population will 
tell you that the place where we ask leave to build 
this bridge, is the place where it ought to have been 
built l^hey all agree as to the importance and 
value of this improvement Is it not then remarka- 
ble, that a few persons at the south end, who imag- 
ine they have interests adverse to this, should be 
able to throw obstacles in the way to prevent the 
accomplishment of an enterprise, urged by the good 
sense of seven-eights of the inhabitants ? The city 
has spent large sums on the South! Boston side, in 
erecting the nouses of Correction and Industry. 
The members of the government, who have the 
superintendance of these edifices, and their inmates, 
are obliged frequently to visit those places. The 
expence of toll to the city is enormous and daily in- 
creasing. The useless and wasteful distance, by 
the way of the present bridge, acaounti in tke rouiw 
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•f a year to many thousand miles. All this unne* 
cessary travel, by the members of the city govern- 
ment, is a tax that comes directly on our citizens. 
Were we compelled to send our worthy Mayor and 

Say his expences, two thousand miles to St. Louis, 
lissouri, and back, merely to accommodate the 
whims of the south end, we should consider it a 
most extravagant piece of absurdity ; and yet, con- 
sidering the frequency of the visits that menrbers of 
the city government alone, are obliged to make to 
South JBoston in the course of a year, the aggregate 
extra expence of these trips would probably be 
equal, in distance, time, and money, to the journey 
of an individual to Missouri and back ; the expence 
and distance of this travel are not the less in amount 
because the journey is performed piece-meal. If 
we are taxed this amount, for the small number of 
citizens who compose our city government, in their 
visits to South Boston, what must be the enormous 
aggregate of the tax, imposed on the inhabitants 
who live at South Boston, and on those who do 
much business between that place and the old city ? 
If South Boston cannot have a voice in our elec- 
tions, nor a representative in our city goverment, 
without submitting to the imposition of toll, she 
cannot consent to form an integral part of the city. 
She must ask for a separation, and have a municipal 
government that will take a more lively interest 
in her prosperity. In this case the city would 
have to seek new locations for their house of Indus- 
try, and their cemetries. The Legislature is com- 
posed of men too just to refuse both of these re- 
quests. If the bridge be not granted she will sure- 
ly ask for a separation. 

Every facility of communication between two 
populous places for the purposes of the interchange 
of commodoties and lauour, whether by shortening 
the distance, or by lessening the expense, or both, 
tends to enhance the value of tVve i^tq^^\\n^«sA \a 
improve the condition ol l\xe mWd>iv\acii\.^y ^\iv^>^^'^ 
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general axiom, is undbubtedly true, an^ applies witti 
peculiar force, to a population, possessing the enters 
prising and commercial spirrt of ours. There is no 
part of dur extended country that I have visited 
where nature more earnestly invites the aid of art 
to this object than about our city. Art has lent her 
aid to a certain extei^t, but all has not been done 
that might have been done, or that ought to be done, 
to effect this purpose. — ^True, we have many bridges 
across the water to shorten the travelable distance 
between two points. These bridges^ however, have 
not always been located on the best sites. They are 
not iu'every instance made so as to bring you by the 
shortest and most direct route to the destinedpoint 
This defect imposes a tax on every traveller, by re- 

3uiring additional time to perform the distance. — 
!*his evil a wise and intelligent government would 
hasten to remedy, by encouraging new improve- 
ments. The tal of toll, which in manv instances is 
entirely disproportionate to the costs of the bridge^ 
offers a serious impediment to the facilities of inter* 
course. It was perhaps, expedient in thf^ early 
stages of the government, immediately after the rev<» 
dution, to hold out inducements, and very flattering 
ones too, for individuals and companies to make in* 
vestments in works of public utility. On this prin^ 
ciple, no doubt, was the charter for Charles river 
bridge, and the various other subsequent charters for 
similar purposes granted. But the government, 
then, with a wise forecast, limited the duration of 
those charters to a certain period of years ; after 
which time they were to revert to the State. — Their 
object never could have been to keep these as a 
source of revenue to the State. That would have 
been contrary to the whole tenor of their enlighten- 
ed policy and liberal principles. They were willing 
that the individuals who undertook these works 
should have a fair opportunity and a reasonable time 
mmplf to remunerate themselves for the costs of the 
^rei^tmeots; after which the avenues viete to Vi^- 
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come free. Some of these corporations under di& 
ferent pretexts, have prevailed on the Legislature to 
extend the term of their grants, much to the preju- 
dice of the interests of all the rest of the communis 
ty, both in town and country. The grant to the 
uharles river bridge has been thus extended, I think, 
at two different times, and with no colour of proprie- 
ty in either case. Stock in that corporation that 
originally cost less than $300 per share, has been 
since estimated, and actually worth more than 82000 
per share, and there is a constantly increasing popu- 
lation to augment by their travel the present very 
hij^h price of that stock. The fact that a new 
bndge from Charlestown to Boston, offering more fa- 
vorable terms both in distance and expense to travel- 
lers, will lessen the value of the stock in the present 
corporation, is no reason why the new charter should 
not be granted The present bridge was, no doubt^ 
located so as to answer the wants of the inhabitants 
in the best manner, as they existed at the time of its 
erection. Since that period our population has very 
much increased. And there are as good reasons 
now for granting a charter for a new bridge as there 
were onginaily for granting the existing one. It 
seems rather too late to sanction the principle, that 
improvements must not be adopted because they 
injure existing establishments, by competition. Had 
this principle prevailed four centuries ago, the scrive- 
ners of that day would have prevented the intro- 
duction of printing; and much more recently the 
Ludites of England would have had all the cotton 
spun by hand instead of by machinery. — Our stage 
owners and packet men would have prevented the 
use of steam- boats, and our wagoners would have 
interdicted canailing. Let us suppose, (and it is 
not unlikely that this supposition may be reality) 
that by improvements in the steam-engine it were 
found that merchandize could be more cheaply 
transported to the interior on railways, than by. 
canals, and the liberty were asked, to construct a 
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On Federal Street to Milk 

Street* - - 17 27 

On Milk Street to Congress 

Street, - - 1 23 

On Congress Street to State 

Street • - 10 70 



82 05 
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The distance is 328 rods 3 ft 3,60 in. 

Rod* Feet lache* 

498 7,92 
328 3 3,60 



The distance to be saved is 169 13 10,32 

Measured by Mather Witkingtoni Surveyor. 



